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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

SCIENCE AND ART AGAIN 

I 

IT is easy enough to answer Dr. Steinmetz. He quite 
ignores the fact that the interest in the Iliad and the 
Odessey is not in the mode of locomotion, but in the story of 
human passion and conflict. Otherwise one might replace 
Homer by a tour through some world's-fair Transportation 
Hall. 

It is merely incidental whether one skim the world's 
surface by horse, dog-sled, trireme, leviathan, automobile 
or aeroplane — the motive for going is what counts. Nor is 
the ability to skim the world's surface in relatively short 
or long time of any great moment, since any method is both 
incredibly short and impossibly long — as regards eternity. 

Art is the record of the activity of the human spirit; in 
its essence it is spiritual activity itself. There is perhaps 
more art in the life-history of a man like Steinmetz, if one 
could know it, than in his inventions once completed. This, 
it seems to me, should be the inspiration of the novelist whose 
imagination is stirred by the spectacle of modern science. 
Unless the invention provoke an aesthetic reaction, which is 
very rare and which is not the motive of the invention, it 
can not be said to have an aesthetic function, and therefore 
lacks stimulating quality for the artist. Again, it is the 
creative human spirit beneath the invention that counts. 

Dr. Steinmetz' article illustrates precisely why there is 
today such a wide divorce between our life — our practical, 
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national life — and art. (There is never any divorce be- 
tween life and art, because art is life.) Artists are far more 
willing to grant concessions to science than are the scien- 
tists and statesmen to recognize the inherent, concrete power 
of art. The tribal value (so to speak) of a work of art is 
never perceived in its own generation, except by a few. Yet 
fifty years later that work of art, or the composite art of 
the period, has molded the minds of a people in a fashion 
that is spiritually concrete. The tribal value of a machine 
is accepted at once, for its material benefits; yet the benefits 
of art are equally concrete, material; and it is well to 
remember this in times of peace. We must not forget the 
storm of protest aroused in the early days of the war by 
Germany's contention of the superiority of her "Kultur": 
we summoned our own respective "cultures" to the light, 
and Robert Bridges brought out his anthology of selections 
from the poets to prove that we are not deficient in that 
culture which is founded upon The Spirit of Man — as he 
called his book. 

It is characteristic that Dr. Steinmetz opposes against the 
creative works of science — and of course science is creative, 
though not in an artistic sense — only apparently second-rate 
novels of erotic or decadent tendencies. One would like to 
know what modern poets Dr. Steinmetz reads, if he reads 
any, and what he looks for in their work? The burden of 
proof, it seems to me, rests with Dr. Steinmetz. 

Of course our age is not unromantic. Only a very stupid 
person would make such a statement; but here again one 
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must ask what it is that makes romance? Is it the automo- 
bile, turbine engine, flying-ship, or cinematograph? Or are 
these merely adjuncts to that which is romance? Is not 
romance also of the spirit? 

Dr. Steinmetz clearly does not perceive the distinction 
between science and art, the aim and object of each; and 
in this respect he is more out of touch with the Twentieth 
Century, with his time, and with all time, than is the 
average literary artist whom he accuses of this fault. 

That the poet may not chant paeans to the achievements 
of modern science is no indication that he is out of touch 
with his time. Some indeed do chant such paeans, and yet 
fail to achieve either poetry or romance, or any aesthetic 
reaction in their hearers. Does not one turn with relief 
from Mrs. Tietjens' poem on A Steam Shovel to her Most 
Sacred Mountain, or from Harriet Monroe's poem on The 
Turbine to her two beautifully intimate sonnets on Pain? 

Let Dr. Steinmetz write his own autobiography, as Henry 
Adams wrote his, and we shall come closer to the springs 
of creative science, to the spiritual activity underlying it, 
than if a whole host of poets and novelists treated of its 
external aspects. 

Is the glint of light on an aeroplane more beautiful than 
that on a bird's wing? Does a steam radiator move one 
more aesthetically than a wood fire? 

The phonograph is an accomplishment, but the aesthetic 
fact is the voice, not the machine; the typewriter has nothing 
to do with the creative impulse of the mind that uses it. 
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Our age is romantic, as romantic as any other age, perhaps 
no more so; for it is romantic not on account of the inven- 
tions that fill it, but on account of the lives that are lived 
in it, to whom the inventions are an adjunct, but not a 
controlling power. Here, as always, it is the spirit, and not 
the machine, that counts. Land feudalism may be sup- 
planted, or augmented by factory feudalism — the struggle 
is the same. 

The problem for the artist is far beyond that conceived 
by Dr. Steinmetz. It is to perceive and portray the sources 
of life as these are seen through and beyond the outward 
trapping. What can one do with the "tube", or the ele- 
vated, except ride in it ? And however much one may marvel 
at the advance of science, however much one may deprecate 
second-rate erotic novels, it is nevertheless true that no in- 
vention has yet been made which changes the course of 
human passion ; the portrayal of which in the hands of a 
novelist such as, for instance, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, ranks 
side by side with the achievements of modern science, even 
though one may sometimes fancy that, instead of chaining 
sun-power to a turbine, Mr. Lawrence has set himself a 
task which is a good deal like painting the sun. One may 
note the difference between Mr. Lawrence's method and 
that of Homer; Mr. Lawrence gives us a "close-up" in place 
of a panoramic view (one may find the panorama in Tolstoi 
or Dostoievsky) ; but one can not admit that Mr. Lawrence 
is any less in touch with his time than was Homer, even 
though steam-engines play an unimportant part in his novels. 
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And incidentally one may remind Dr. Steinmetz that Homer 
could have left the Trojan horse out of the Iliad, but not 
Helen! 

Certain phases of modern science and invention may pro- 
voke an aesthetic reaction in the artist, in which case, if the 
expression is adequate, the material becomes transmuted into 
art; and nothing in the world, in this sense, is outside the 
scope of art. But to insist upon the glorification of modern 
science as a set program for the artist is to mistake very 
seriously the function of art and of the artist. 

Of course, one could, to refute Dr. Steinmetz, enumerate 
a host of modern writers whose work is, in a deeply spiritual 
sense, in touch with their time — indeed, is not this true, 
on the whole, of modern poetry? — but it would take too 
long, and the burden of proof, as I said before, rests not with 
the artists, but with Dr. Steinmetz. A. C. H. 

n 

Much of A. C. H.'s argument is incontestable; but H. M. 
would like to project one inquiry a little further than either 
Dr. Steinmetz in his challenge, or she in her reply, has gone. 
The inquiry is essentially this: Is not the truth one and 
indivisible, whether of science, art, philosophy, or anything 
else? Do we not analyze too narrowly in differentiating the 
creation of the artist from that of the scientist, calling the 
one a contribution to aesthetics and the other to material 
invention? In short, does not all power spring from the 
Spirit — call it of man or of God? 
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The poet is almost invariably unmathematical, unscien- 
tific. On that side his mind is a blank, and he easily assumes 
that the forces thus let loose in the world are not spiritual 
but material. The poet (let me use this word generically, 
as representing all artists, especially all literary artists) — 
the poet virtually monopolizes men's ears: what he says 
goes, because the scientist can merely build his truth — he 
cannot utter it. And may it not be true that by his blindness 
to "the soul of the machine," to the spiritual power inherent 
in its creation, the modern poet establishes a dissonance be- 
tween the energy of our age and its art? 

Just here may be the source of the vague discomfort felt 
by the average imaginative mind (please note that I say 
the average imaginative mind — and there are a few imagina- 
tive minds in every vocation, from the cobbler to the states- 
man) in its effort to get into sympathetic relation with 
modern literature and art. And it may be the reason why 
modern life and modern art are not one undivided unity, 
one complete well-rounded circle, as they were in the world's 
great ages — such periods of transcendent human expressive- 
ness as those of Pericles, of the Gothic cathedrals, of the 
Sung emperors, of Queen Elizabeth. This vague discomfort 
is perhaps a just arraignment; and it may be up to the poet, 
rather than the scientist, to get in tune with his age. 

Once in tune with it, once in sympathetic union with the 
forces now at work in the world, it is quite possible that 
the poet, and after him the people, will find the confusion 
of our age resolving into harmony, that he will begin that 
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rounding of the circle which may make the next age as 
divinely complete and expressive as those others. This will 
not be through writing eloquent praise of the super- 
locomotive or the giant aeroplane; but through feeling to 
the very depths, and expressing to the very heights, the 
spiritual adventures of the human soul in its use of, and 
conquest over, whatever powers and agencies the searchers 
and discoverers of the time have revealed. He will round 
the circle of beauty in his own way, but it must be the way 
of knowledge and sympathy — it cannot be the way of 
ignorance and scorn. 

Even so enlightened an observer as Waldo Frank misses 
this point in Our America, which is nevertheless the most 
luminous book of fundamental criticism yet written about 
our present-day American world. If Mr. Frank could have 
seen that the pioneer — and the pioneer and the scientific 
inventor are essentially one type — if he could have realized 
that his "pioneer" was pursuing a dream rather than mere 
material riches, he would not have had to call Lincoln a 
"miracle" — a miracle of spiritual power arising out of a 
crassly material environment. Lincoln was a son of the 
pioneers not only physically and intellectually, but above all 
spiritually. In him the brooding melancholy of their endless 
quest, the power that paused for neither hope nor despair, 
that accepted no fulfilment but pressed on ever to the next 
goal — in him these heroic imaginings flowered into sym- 
metrical beauty and grandeur. And the men of Lincoln's 
breed today are men like Dr. Steinmetz, pushing on from 
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knowledge to knowledge through the encompassing darkness 
of our fate. 

The fact that their discoveries are misused by meaner 
men for material gain has nothing whatever to do with the 
case. It is no more true today than in Homer's time or 
Elizabeth's — there are always grafters to suck the blood of 
heroes. But the poet should see beyond the grafter to the 
hero: if he confuses the two, or neglects both, he is no true 
interpreter of his age, or prophet of the next. 

It was under the spur of such feeling as this that I wrote 
The Turbine twelve years ago. Its sources were authentic : 
a talk with a twelve-year-old boy whose dream of the beauty 
of the higher mathematics pushed far out into space and 
time; and a story, told by an electrical engineer, of the 
misbehavior of one of his beloved turbines in a great power- 
station. No doubt my poem falls far short of that boy's 
fervor; and of that man's humor and love, his sense of 
mysterious and temperamental life in this mighty product 
of human hands and brains. But only a poet who knows 
and loves machines, or a machinist who knows and loves 
poetry, is competent to say so. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

IRRITATION 

Pavannes and Divisions, by Ezra Pound. Alfred A. Knopf. 

There is a word which one associates with Dostoievsky's 

works — Sorrow; as we think of Walt Whitman the word 
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